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THE LIFE OF A CHIEF - GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND 
IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 


CoaRLes, Eart or BERKELEY, who still 
tives as a friend of Swift, was appointed in 
the summer of 1699 to hold the sword in 
Ireland with the Earl of Galway, and con- 
tinued to do so until the spring of 1701. 
His movements are thus chronicled by the 
viceregal newsman in the columns of The 
Post Boy :— 

1699. 

May 13, London.—We hear the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Berkeley, who was to go as his 
Majesty’s ambassador to Constantinople, has 
excused himself to his Majesty and the Turkey 
Company, as to this employment, and does not 
go on that embassy. 

June 24, London.—The Earl of Berkeley will 
be going for Ireland in fourteen days to take 
upon him the place of one of the lords justices of 
that kingdom and his lady will follow his lord- 
ship soon after in order to reside there. 

luly 6, Dublin.—yYesterday the Soestdyk 
yacht. sailed hence for Bristol: the said yacht 
is to bring back from Bristol the Earl of Berkeley, 








July 8, London.—In a few days the Earl of 
Berkeley goes for his seat at Berkeley Castle in 
Gloucestershire, from whence he goes to Bristol 
to embark on board one of his Majesty’s yachts, 
which is ordered to carry his excellency to Dublin. 

Aug. 3, Dublin.—We expect hourly the Earl of 
Berkeley, our forces being in arms every day to 
receive him, and there are eighteen pieces of 
canon planted by Mr. Vanhomrigh’s house, which 
are to be fired to welcome him upon his landing. 

Aug. 8, Dublin.—We are daily in expectation 
ot the arrival of the Ear! of Berkeiey, the canon 
being still by the riverside ready to be fired upon 
his landing. 

Aug. 15, London.—Our post letters say that 
the Soestdyk yacht, having on board the Earl of 
Berkeley and his lady, is put into Milford Haven 
by reason of the contrary winds. 

Aug. 20, Dublin.—Last Thursday (17) the Earl 
of Berkeley with his lady landed at Waterford, 
and last night their excellencies received an express 
with an account of it, upon which my Lord Galway 
sent one of his gentlemen with his own coach to 
wait upon him at Kilkenny, and this day the 
Earl of Galway went as far as the Curragh to 
meet him. All our canon that were planted near 
Ringsend, are removed and carried beyond St. 
James’s Street, where they are to be fired upon his 
excellency’s arrival; all our forces have orders 
to be in arms on Monday morning to receive him ; 
abundance of our nobility and gentry are prepar- 
ing to go and congratulate his safe arrival. 

Aug. 22, Dublin.—This day about noon, the 
Earl of Berkeley came to this city, having been the 
night before at Naas, with his lady, the Earl of 
Galway’s coach attending him from Kilkenny, 
and that of our Archbishop, his lady and 
daughters; he went immediately to the Council 
Chamber where he was sworn; my Lord Blessing- 
ton and Sir John Hanmer were ordered to attend 
him at Chapelizod ; he dined at the Castle, and 
afterwards went to his house on College Green, 
which was that of the Earl of Clancarty. The 
Earl of Galway came home last night from the 
Curragh. All our forces made a lane for the 
Earl of Berkeley, through which he passed to the 
Council Chamber; he is the first in the com- 
mission. 

Aug. 26, Dublin.— Yesterday the Earl of 
Galway went to his country seat [Louglinstoun 
House], inviting the Earl of Berkeley with him, 
and I hear that they will not return until Monday 
or Tuesday next. 

Aug. 31, Dublin.—The Earl of Berkeley came 
to town last Monday (28), and is gone fo® the 
present to the lodgings of the Duke of Bolton in 
the Castle. 

Sept. 5, Dublin.—Yesterday morning died the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Berkeley at 
Clancarty House in College Green, and last night 
she was buried at St. Andrew’s Church. 'The Earl 
of Berkeley and his lady are gone to Stormanstown 
which is my Lord Chancellor’s country house, 
where they will stay until their lodgings in the 
Castle are got ready. 

Sept. 15. Dublin.—This day the Lords Justices 
met in the Castle, where a committee of the 
council sat: after which they went and dined at 
Stormanstown with the Earl of Berkeley. 

Sept. 30, Dublin.—Yesterday our late Lord 
Mayor and [the civic fathers] went to Christ 
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Church, and having chosen Aldermen Percy lord | state, the Lord Blessington carrying the sword 


mayor, they walked through High Street and so 
to my Lord Mayor’s house where a splendid 
dinner was prepared for them, our Lords Justices 
and many persons of note being present. This 
day they met again at the Tholsel in the same 
manner, and about twelve o’clock they went to 
the Castie, where our new Lord Mayor with tbe 
Sheriffs was sworn before the Lords Justices. 
This being ended, they went back to the Tholsel, 
and thence to my Lord Mayor’s house, where the 
Lords Justices, &c., were entertained at a noble 
dinner. 

Oct. 8, Dublin.—Last Thursday (5) the Earl of 
Berkeley came to reside at the Castle. 

Nov. 11, Dublin.—The Earl of Galway has left 
his country house, and brought ail his goods to 
the Castle: his excellency designs to make 
Chapelizod his country seat for the winter, and 
yesterday his lordship, as also the Ear] of Berkeley, 
took the divertisement of hunting in the deer 
park. 

Nov. 17, Dublin.—Last night our Lords Justices 
and Council sat till it was very late before they 
broke up, after which we had a fine ball in the 
Castle, and their Excellencies intend to have one 
there every Wednesday night. 

Nov. 23, Dublin.—On Tuesday night (21) a fire 
broke out in the charcoal-room under the kitchen 
in the Castle, which was discovered by one of the 
turnspits, whereupon the guards came to quench 
it, shutting the gates until sucu time as they had 
brought it under, so that there was tittle or no 
damage. Thvir excellencies the Lords Justices 
rewarded the soldiers that assisted upon_ this 
occasion, the Earl of Berkeley being by all the 
while, but the Earl of Galway was at his country- 
house. 

Dec. 19, Dublin.—On Thursday night (14) our 
Lords Justices with several other persons of 
quality, were splendidly treated in the College at 
supper. 


1700. 

Jan. 6, Dublin.—This day our Lords Justices 
went to church in state, and afterwards gave a 
splendid treat to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
and to morrow they are to treat the nobility of 
this kingdom. [On that day the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Anthony Percy, and the Recorder, 
William Handcock, were knighted under the 
canopy in the great dining room by the Lords 
Justices]. 

11, Dublin.—The Earl of Berkeley’s coach 











| 
| 


Jqp. 
of Ri. being not ready, his lordship appeared | 


little abroad this Christmas. 

Feb. 3, Dublin.—On Sunday last (Jan. 28) our 
Lords Justices went to Christ Cl urch in the Earl 
of Berkeley’s new coach of state, the Lord Blessing- 
ton carrying the sword before them. Tuesday 
being the anniversary of the martyrdom of Charles 
the First, the same was observed here with the 
usual solemnity; the Lords Justices went to 
Church in state, where they heard Mr. Townsend 
preach an excellent sermon suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

Feb. 29, Dublin.—On Sunday (24) their ex- 
cellencies went to Christ Church in state: the 


Lord Charlemont carrying the sword before thern. 
Mar. 30. Dublin,x—On Wednesday last (27) our 
Lords Justices went to St. Patrick’s Church in 








before them, and yesterday they did the like, the 
Lord Charlemont carrying the sword. 

April 7, Dublin.—On Easter Sunday (Mar. 31) 
our Lords Justices went to Christ Church in state, 
the Lord Mount Alexander carrying the sword, 
and having heard the right reverend father in 
God the Bishop of Kildare preach, they received 
the holy sacrament. 

April 9, Dublin.—Yesterday the Earl of Galway 
went with the Earl of Berkeley to Ashtown, 
where they dined, from whence the first went at 
night to Luttrellstown. 

April 29, Dublin.—Their excellencies the Earls 
of Berkeley and Galway, our lords justices, are 
for the most part at their country seats [Tbe Earl 
of Berkeley resided in what was known as: the 
King’s House at Chapelizod.] 

May 21, Dublin.—Last Sunday (19) our Lords 
Justices went in state to Christ Church, the Lord 
Mount Alexander carrying the sword before them, 
and having heard the right reverend father in God 
the Lord Bishop of Londonderry preach, they 
received the holy sacrament. The Earl of 
Berkeley has put all his men in very rich liveries, 

June 24, Dublin.—Our Lords Justices took the 
divertisement of buck hunting this day in the 
deer park. 

Aug. 3, Dublin.—Last Sunday (July 28) our 
Lords Justices went in state to Christ Church, 
the Lord Portmore carrying the sword before 
them. 

Aug. 8, Dublin.—This morning our Lords 
Justices came from the country to the Castle. 

Aug. 13, Dublin.—Our Lords Justices are for 
the most part in the country: sometimes they 
come in the morning to the Castle, but they 
retire at night to the country. 

Aug. 24, Dublin.—On Sunday last (18) our Lords 
Justices went in state to Christ Church, the Lord 
Roscommon carrying the sword of state before 
them, when their excellencies heard Doctor 
Selby preach an excellent sermon upon the 
sorrowful occasion of the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose loss is much lamented here; 
they were all in mourning, as were also the 
Trustees for the Forfeited Estates. 

Sept. 7, Dublin.—There was a great court this 
day in the Castle, their excellencies our Lords 
Justices being there. 

Oct. 17, Dublin.—The Earl of Berkeley is ill 
of the gout. 

Nov. 5, Dublin.—Yesterday being the anni- 
versary of his Majesty’s birthday there was a 
ae at the Castle, which lasted till late at 
night. 

Nov. 14, Dublin.—The Earl of Berkeley is: 
somewhat better of the gout. 

Nov. 19, Dublin.—The Earl of Berkeley is 
going to Mellifont, the seat of the Earl of Drog- 
heda for the recovery of his health. 

Dec. 28, Dublin.—Last Wednesday being 
Christmas day our Lords Justices went in state 
to Christ Church, the Lord Charlemont carrying 
the sword before them. 

701, 

Jan. 9, Dublin.—On Monday night (6) the 
Earl of Berkeley gave a fine ball in the Castle to 
all the persons of quality about the town. 

Jan. 14, Dublin.—On Sunday last (12) the Earh 
of Galway returned to the Castle from the north 
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circuit [in the inspection of barracks], though he 
was not expected so soon, and I hear that he will 
not go the other circuits as he intended, his 
lordship as also the Earl of Berkeley being 
suddenly to go for England, and this day they are 
paying off such of their servants as they do not 
take with them, and I hear the Bishop of Dublin 
and the Earl of Drogheda are to be sworn our 
lords justices until the arrival of the Earl of 
Rochester. The Earl of Berkeley thought to have 
shipped off his horses this night, but the storm 
prevented him. There are many troubled as to 
the going away of the Earl of Galway, his lordship 
being well beloved. 

Jan. 20, Dublin.—Our Lords Justices are selling 
their horses and other effects in order to go to 
England. The Countess of Berkeley out of 
charity has ordered a poor boy to be taken out 
of every parish to be bound apprentice, giving 
with each of them four pounds. 

Jan. 23, Dublin.—The Earl of Drogheda was 
expected here this day to be sworn one of our 
lords justices, but the gout prevented him: the 
Earl of Berkeley is ill of the gout; his lordship, 
as also the Earl of Galway, will go for England as 
soon as the Earl of Drogheda is able to come 
thither. 

Jan. 28, Dublin.—The Earl of Drogheda is 
not come to town yet, he being very ill of the 
gout still in the country, which makes the Earls 
of Berkeley and Galway stay here so long to 
have him and the Archbishop of this city sworn 
lords justices until the arrival of the Earl of 
Rochester. 

Mar. 4, Dublin.—The Earl of Drogheda is 
expected here to-morrow being much better. 

Mar. 20, Dublin.—Doctor Comyns, who went 
by order of our Lords Justices to Mellifont to 
visit the Earl of Drogheda, is returned and reports 
that his lordship is on the mending hand, and 
will be here on Monday next, at which time he 
and the Archbishop of this city are to be sworn 
lords justices of this kingdom, and then the 
Earls of Galway and Berkeley will be going for 
England, there being ships ready for that purpose. 

April 3, Dublin.—The Earl of Drogheda and 
the Bishop of this city are to be sworn to-morrow 
lords justices. 

April 19, London.—The Earl of Galway is 
arrived here from Ireland. 

April 22, Dublin.—This day the Earl of Drog- 
heda was sworn one of our: lords justices at his 
own house in Smithfield, his lordship being still 


ill. F. Exrincton Batt. 





AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, p, 801, 322, 342). 
JOHN SHAKESPEARE, CONSTABLE, 1558. 


Latimer had spoken of Stratford and 
Warwick in 1537 as the “blind end ” of his 
diocese, but by the close of Mary’s reign 
Stratford at least was a Protestant strong- 
hold. Objection had been taken to the 
appointment by the Queen on Nov. 3, 1553 









of Roger Dyos as,Vicar over the head of 
Edward Alcock, late Subwarden of the 
College. Sixteen months passed before the 
Council agreed to pay him his stipend, and 
then they did so under pressure, in an 
elaborate deed in Richard Symons’ best 
handwriting with initials in red ink, reciting 
at length the terms of the Charter as if in 
jealousy of their recently-acquired privileges. . ° 
It was dated Feb. 7, 1555, the day of the 
arrival of Laurence Saunders inj Coventry 
and of Bishop Hooper in Gloucester to be- 
burned. Nor did the Council give Dyos 
more than ten months’ salary of that due. 

Very different was their treatment of the- 
old schoolmaster, William Dalam. By the 
terms of the Charter the schoolmaster was 
to receive 201. a year instead of 10/. A new 
master was engaged, William Smart, a 
graduate and a Protestant, and Dalam who 
was old was retained as his assistant, Smart 
receiving 13/. 6s. 8d, (less a cohtribution for 
4 years towards reparations), and Dalam 
6l. 13s. 4d. This arrangement was agreed to 
at Christmas, 1554, Smart undertaking “to 
employ himself with such godly wisdcm and 
learning as God hath endowed him with,” 
and to ‘“‘teach all such scholars and children 
as shall fortune to come godly learning and 
wisdom.” Whatever Protestant sym- 
pathies Dalam may have manifested in 
King Edward’s reign, and it is unlikely that 
he would have retained and filled his post 
with acceptance if he had shown none, he 
was willing when the old worship was 
restored to say mass in the Gild Chapel and 
offer prayers for the dead. Smart escaped 
this duty by the arrangement made; and 
when in October, 1555, the old man (senis 
et afflictus) was relieved of his school-work 
@ life pension of 8l. was granted him, with 
use of a chamber next the Gild Hall, on the 
understanding that he continued to celebrate 
mass in the Chapel, and on the feast days 
in the Parish Church, “‘so long as there shall 
be a lawful desire for the same ” (quamdiu 
vixerit cum ad hoc legitima dispositio fuerit). 
The Council evidently were of opinion that 
the revival of the mass was temporary. 

At the first Court Leet in Mary’s reign, 
in October 1553, an order was made im- 
posing a fine of 3s. 4d. on any one who 
“reviled against Master High Baily ” or 
“other the Queen’s Majesty’s officers.” 
On Apr. 6, 1554, the penalty was increased 
to a fine of 10s. and three days’ imprison- 
ment. Eighteen months later, on Oct. 11, 
1555, it was agreed that “ no person hereafter 
revile against any officer in pain for every 
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default and three days ° imprison- 
ment.”’ 

Leicester and Coventry Aldermen were 
refusing to wear the scarlet gown, which 
was of the coluur of the Whore of Babylon, 
otherwise “the Papistry.”’ Threatened by 
Gardiner the Councils in these towns im- 
posed fines of 5/. and 20s. on those who were 
obstinate. To avoid the objectionable gown 
and fine some refused office, and further 
resolutions were necessary. At Stratford 
councillors refused to take office. 'The mar- 
tyrdoms had the effect of stiffening some 
and intimidating others. On Oct. 11, 1555, 
five days before the burning of Latimer and 
Ridley at Oxford, a resolution was carried 
that ‘‘all and every person that hereafter 
shall fortune to be elected in any office and 
do refuse and forsake the office appointed 
unto him shall forfeit 2/.”’ At Michaelmas, 
1557, a Book,of Orders was drawn up under 
the stewardship of Master Roger Edgeworth, 
who was also Steward at Warwick (as his 
predecessor Peter Gyll was Steward both 
at Stratford and Banbury) a Roman Catholic, 
full of vindictive penalties. Aldermen were 
to be fined 20s. and Burgesses 10s. for 
absence on Election Day. Refusal to serve 
as Bailiff or High Alderman was to be visited 
with the forfeiture of 15/. and 12/. respec- 
tively. Those who declined to be a 
Constable or a Taster were to be fined 
51. and 40s. Non-attendance at an ordinary 
“hall ’ would involve a payment of 6s. 8d. 
and failure to wear a gown or join in pro- 
cession a fine of 12d. For disclosing the 
words or deeds of the Chamber the punish- 
ment would be for the first offence a fine of 
51., for the second a fine of 10/., and for the 
third expulsion for ever. Relations among 
members were at breaking-point. Alder- 
men and Burgesses were not to revile one 
another, within or without the Chamber, 
they were to be ‘brotherlike ”’ in Council 
and to “‘depart in brotherly love’ under 
pain for every default of 6s. 8d.. And to 
say, do or write anything prejudicial or 
derogatory to the Charter meant pavment 
of 20/., if not 100 marks (this figure was at 
least proposed), i.e., 661. 13s. 4d! A serious 
brawl in the town, which began among 
strangers at market or the Fair, spread to 
members of the Chamber. Master John 
Walsingham of Exhall and others, including 
two kinsmen of Principal Burgess Robert 
Perrott, were attacked by one Morris, man- 
servant to Mistress Clare. Perrott took the 
side of his kinsmen and resisted with 
- opprobrious words the Constable in the 


20s., 





performance of his duty, who happened to be 
the Town Clerk, Richard Symons. Thomas 
Dickson alias Waterman, son of the Alder- 
man of the same name, was involved in this 
or another quarrel, wherein he drew blood 
on the Chamberlain, Lewes ap Williams. 
These cases were reported and dealt with 
on Friday Oct. 1, 1557, and the same day 
the following resolution was passed :— 

“That no single-man dwelling in Stratford 
after Sunday now next coming do wear about him 
within the Borough or liberties of Stratford any 
bill, sword, woodknife, or dagger or any other 
such like weapon, under the pain of forfeiture 
of the same, and their bodies to prison, there to 
remain at the Baily’s pleasure.” 

At the next Court Leet, on Apr. 23, 1558, 
the cases of assault were still more numerous. * 
Griffin ap Roberts, a Welshman and. butcher, 
was fined for a fray on the serving-man of 
Francis Harbage, the Bailiff, and ‘ oppro- 
brious words” to the Constables. Henry 
Rogers, butcher, and Robert Ensdale were 
fined for a quarrel ; also Robert Rogers and 
the Bailiff of Preston-upon-Stour. Badger, 
the tailor, was fined for a fray upon Fisher, 
the corviser, John Lord, butcher, for a fray 
upon William Richardson’s servant, and, 
more interesting, Morris, Master Combe’s 
man, for a fray upon Master Clopton’s man. 
Yet more interesting, Master Rafe Cawdrey 
the Alderman, late Bailiff, was fined for 
making a fray upon Alexander Webbe of 
Bearley, brother of Widow Arden of Wilme- 
cote and brother-in-law of John Shakespeare. 

In the autumn of 1558, shortly before Queen 
Mary’s death, John Shakespeare was ap- 
pointed a Constable. To him at this very 
critical moment fell the difficult and even 
dangerous task of depriving single men of 
their weapons and otherwise helping to 
keep the peace. He must have been a man 
of some courage and physique. The oath 
of the Constables runs thus in the Liber 
Custumarum of Northampton :— 

‘* Ye shall well and truly serve the King witbin 
the precinct of the quarter of this Town. 
In time of watch ye shall give due commandement 
and charge in the King’s behalf to the watchmen 
such as shall be summoned by the Serjeant to 
appear before you; and that they keep and make 
due watch and true from the time of your charge- 
giving until the sun be upon the morrow; an 
that they keep their own quarter, and come into 
none other till they be required of any other 
watch or but any horn blow, any fray made or 
outcry, peril of fire or children and all such other ; 
also that they behave them in goodly wise in 
keeping of their watch, stilly going without noise 
or loud speech ; also if any strange man or woman 
happen to come to this Town by night time, that 
then they honestly do examine such man OF 
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woman ; and if they be not suspicious, bring them | Prince’s name....You shall also make no noise - 
to an Inn, and if they be found suspicious or | in the streets....You are to call at all the ale- 
untrue then that they be brought to ward until | houses and bid those that are drunk get them to 
the Mayor and Bailiffs have had examination of | bed....J£ you meet a thief you may suspect him 
them.” | to be no true man. 
a Frat p t 7 roa ie r hi ag chief s 

That the oath administcred to Jobn - Rpg noi a to be a thet cae 
‘ rasneare 4 a0 ly iffer “ ‘ ay ah Ss ‘ . 
Shake a = oe —— y rg <r ym Dogberry. Truly, by your office you may. 
this may bo inferre ned eG “9 erage ula coe Verges. If you hear a child erying in the night, 
burlesque of the oflice in ‘Much Ado About you must call to the nurse and bid her still it. 
Nothing,’ ITE. iii. 1ff :— 

Dogberry. Are you good men and truc?.... 
This is your charge—vyou shall comprehend ali 
vagrom men, you ave to bid any man stand in the 


Epaar I. FRIppP. 


(To be continued.) 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12S. ii. passim : iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, £08, 327.) 


The next regiment (p. 68) was raised in July, 1715, in the south of England, by Brig.- 
General James Dormer, as ‘ Dormer’s Dragoons,” later becoming the 14th Regiment 
of Dragoons. 

Successively, it has been styled ‘* 14th Regiment of (Light) Dragoons ”’ (1 sin “14th 
(or the Duchess of York’s Own) Regiment of (Light) Dragoons ”’ (1798); ‘ 14th (or the 
King’s) Regiment of (Light) Dragoons ”’ (1830); and ‘‘ 14th (The King’s) Regiment of 
Hussars ”’ (1861) ; now (1920) being ‘** 14th (King’s) Hussars.” 


Brigadier Hamilton’s Regiment of Dates of their Dates of their first 
Dragoons. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel és .. Archibald Hamilton (1) .. 27 June 1737 Cornet, 1688, 
Lieutenant Colonei .. William Wright ‘a ie 7 July 1737 —— 
Major a .- Mich. O’Brien Dilkes (2) «s 18 Jan. 1197 Cornet, 12 Aug. 1712. 
{ ae urd Bowles (3)... ee 2 May 1724 ditto 15 July 1719. 
Captains James Norris (4) “* -. 12 Dee. 17383 ditto 1 May 1705. 
“U James Clark .. es -- 183 Jan. 1737 —- 
Captain Lieutenant... Josias Paterson (5) .. -- 13 Sept. 1721 Lieutenant, 21 Dee. 1708, 
Thomas Ellis .. ‘ -- § April 1720 Cornet, 3 July 1711. 
William Hamilton (6) .. 26 Aug. 1720 ditto 22 July 1716. 
Lieutenants .. , William Ross (7) P -- 28 Feb. 1729 ditto 3 June 1717. 
Alexander Knapton .. .. 30 Aug. 1783 Ensign, at April 1706. 
James Baillie (8) pee -. 29 June 1739 Cornel, 128 Sept. 1721. 
(Peter Smith  .. wa -- 14 April 1722 Ensign, 4 Novy. 1717. 
John Maine (9) 0% és l May 1784 
Corneis a .. : Trever Smith (10) we ne 2 Aug. 1734 
} Arthur Forth (11) 20 June 1739 
| George Nasb (12) 22 Nov. 1739 
\Henry Malone (13) 22 Nov. 1738 


(1) Major-General, Jan. 1, Bg ; Lieut.-General, 1748. Died July 8, 1749. 

(2) Captain, June 15, 1728; Lieut.-Colonel, Nov. 14, 1746; Major-General, Mar. 11, 17563 
Lieut.-Gencral, Feb. 11, 1759 ; Ge neral, May 25,1772. Appointed Colonel of the 50th Foot, Feb, 3 
1774. Died in 1775. 

Major, Mar. 13, 1742. 


(3) 

(4) pwecrbd 1746; Lieut.-Colonel, 1749. 

(5) ¢ ‘aptain, Mar. 13, 1742. Died in 1753. 

(6) Captain, 1746. 

(7) Retired on half-pay, June 20, 1753. 

(8) Captain, 1746. Major, June 19, 1751. Still in the regiment in 1755. 
(9) Lieutenant, 1742. 

(10) Captain-Lieutenant, Mar. 12, 1754. Still in the regiment in 1755. 


(11) Lieutenant, Sept. 12, 1745. Still in the regiment in 1755. 
(12) Lieutenant, 1754. 
(13) Died in 1753. 
J. H. Lestie, Lieut.-Colonel’ (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.— 


(See ante, pp. 141, 184, 225, 287, 327.) 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


1581 


“THACCOMPTES of Thoms Baker and Thoms 
Knighte Chamberleyns for one whole yeare 
Begynninge at the feaste of Seincte michaell 
Tharchngell 1581 and endinge at the same 
feaste 1582 made and gyven uppe the xxiiiti 
Daye of marche 1582. before m* Squier one 
of the Bayliffs & Henrye peryman depute 
for Thoms Johnson thother Baylie and 
before y° reste of y® T'cunshippe theare 
beinge. 

‘(Re of cappes the butcher for y* discharge of 
his candell = ii’ vi" 

-ditto Henrye gyrlinge xii’ and several others). 

“2 ‘Lhoms Lovenes for a pottell*of muska- 


a <5 “8 xviii" 
p' for exchange of an Anngell iii ‘frenche 
Crownes and a doler at London «. iiii* 


.p for a pottell of muskadell when m" bocking 

was at John Coupers r ‘ xviii" 
more for a quarte of sacke .. + viii! 
more for iii qtes of Claretite .. ‘ ” Xvi" 
p' to Thoms bonam for iii nights w. ‘atchingo 


at the Sluse < xviii" 
p' to palmer for watchinge at y° ‘sluce . vil 
p* to the Smitho for naylos for trimige of the 

Clocke and tho chancell doore .. v* 


p' for kepinge of the mother th' Hadde her 


Legge cutt of xii* 
p' to John Browne for ii ‘day es woor ke of him- 
self & his man in y® chancell whearo y° 
_Bayliffs sett and for dia bushell of heare 
iiis viid 
p* for the whippinge of Forgas. . -- iiii@ 
p‘ to m' Foxe for delivynge uppe of y' ( ‘tificat 
for eatinge of Fleshe ii* 
p’ to Benedicke for mondingo of the churche 
booke and makynge y’ cheynoe .. ii* 
p' to John Cobbe for willm pagis maydes 
passage to newcastell vii? viii" 
‘:p* to gates for mesurage of w heat Bas ~o xvi 
p' to Swaynes wiffe fer washinge of y° wid- 
dowe gooddales clothes - Viii® 


p* to Smithe for a yeeres skoolinge of the said 
Boye (Son of Peter Lamberd) .. vi‘ 
p’ to Blowers for a monethes bourde of tho 


gyrle wit’ one Legge vis 
p* to Robte Bence senr for chargs hoe was at 

in Riding & goyng when he & others 

‘weare chosen to enquire for matters of 

piracie xiii® iliid 
p'tom™ Baylie Squier for y° like xiii* iii! 


p' to Robte Arnoulde for his quonthe woorde 

out of John bee his Last will .. reed: 
p! for towage of the Cade of he ringe xviii" 
p? to Robte marshall senr for iii & iii qters of 


waxe .. ‘o a ia a" ii* iii* 
1582 

In this year many payments oceur for the 

church, be sis, and church house. It is 


curious to note that during the period of 





Elizabeth’ 's reign no mention occurs of 
“organs ” or any other musical instrument. 


p! Rae! papre & y°® coppice of the priestes 
booke .. «- Viit 


p" at yv° receipte of J ohn Baymas tenne peunde vit 
p" to y® Lords Baylie for y° ‘halfe yeres rent of 


y° northe marshe .. x* 
p' to oulde goodma for mendinge the churche 

waye .. ste ee oe eo xii? 
p" oy blinde Besse ar xii’ 
for blacke cotten thridde & ‘buttons | +2 xi 


p* for iit & iii qters of bricke we iiiis i4 
p! to Robte bredlie for carienge y° certificat to 


London against eatinge of fleshe Me 
p'to Thoms fisher for his paines for sekinge for ; 

a bull & for his drinke when he came home vit 
p’ to y® quenes players es oo as Xx* 
p' to y® belfounder .. ae -- iii! xviiis 
for beer then .. .. Vii 


p* for iii mennes woorke to hango y° bell ii® iii" 
i! for v° administracon & y° chargis of the 


fetching for Elizabethe coups goods xv°* iii" 
p" for y® buryall of hir xviii 
p" for makinge of v° thirde bell kneple iii* jis 

vii’ iv‘ 


win ot the bell to Kramlinghm 
p' to the players y° iii! daye of Auguste at 


m’ Bayliffs comandement . ee vi> viii? 
p" to Francis blocme for a churche booke .. Pie 
p' to w brimbie for cariengé of tile .. oo iit 
p' to Skrutton for setting uppe of the church — 

house & making the toune house dores ix* 
p? to m" aera for y° hire of a horse to Lon- 

don on tounes busines .. oo Vili® 


p' to v® tiler or for tilinge of y°® churche house & 
the toune haule oo 

pr? for a loade of Tiles for y° “towne house xiiii* 

p' to gryffyn for y® dinners of S" Robte winge- 
flield & other knights & gentlemen & their 


waitinge menne .. xiv‘ 
p* to Thoms hooker foe y° Toune pull > xxx! 
p" to y® Joyner for a wooden Legge Xviii 
na for the devills Coate ee : ii ix 
p’ to mt Foxe y® same daye for his chargis at 

London when m* Squier & m" periman 

were fetched uppe by a pursivant .. xxx* 


p' to Richard Johnson y° 23 of October 83 of 
the gyft of John bee his kinsman in his Last 
will y® some of x 

p* to Lionell manclarke for makinge of the 


Devills Coate x? 
p? to Forman for cary enge of sr nict holas ba- lt 
cons prisoners to ipswiche.. oy vii® iii 
p' to m* Freeman for a locke & a Fyrkyn for | a 
the prison. ‘ ae ee xiii 
p* for the cookestoole| xxxilii* 
p" for mendinge of the prison & ery enge of a 
the Toune pull a 1a Vi 
p? to m' Foxe for y® quenes taker of fishe xx‘ 
o to gates in pte of his wgs in things he hadde a 
at Flizabethe Coupers eant a iiiis viii‘ 
p' for payntinge of y* Devills coate xii" 
pa to Eves for ringinge of y® ilii™ a clocke bell viii" 
p" for whippinge of forgas as ae e iii’ 
4 for mendinge of the Fire trees .. “s ye? 


p' to Benedicke for Druminge at y° muster .. 
Ra for clastper for y° toune booke “ jie 
p for a paire of shoes for mother grayes ; mother Viii 
p* to mother graye for iii wekes Fevings of hir 


mother < % “es 5 oo as 
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p' to Daniell blowers for carienge of mucke 


from the Toune walle me a ae VF 
for makinge iii supplicacons ae «- 
tht was spent: upon the quenes Carpinter .. vil 
for iiii™ blockes tht was sett up to avoyde y° 

cartes fro the market of ANS :. xii" 
p" for y° tenne comandemets in y® churche for 

y® book of advtisement ..— A oe xvit 


more for nayles & y° settinge uppe 


1583 


the 
fire 


The entry of expenses incurred when 
“kagis weare hanged up ”’ refers to the 
beacons. 
pi unto the widdowe Couper for beere to ye 

toune haule upon thelection daye.. ». Vii" 
p' to Daniell Blowers for whippinge ofja 

woman we e ate ie -- iii‘ 
p" for winterynge of ye toune bull in the 

Countrye ee eae Se as .. Siii* 
p! to father blowers for fetchinge home of the 


hulle .. as os oe ae es xii‘ 
vp? for a cart tht gromes maide was whipte at «% vi" 
p' to Robte nelson for a smocke a neckercher + 

& a napron for y’ mother tht mo" graye 

kepe .. Re ee es es “iis vid 
p! to y® comissarye for takinge of 0" byallsin- 

dented for mariags & “ .. a. «+ Vili" 
p’ to John Fiske y* xxviiiti daye of Aprill 84 

for takinge batcher to prents & to dis- 

charge y® Toune of him ie iiii'' 
p!to manbye for killinge of a moulle .. it 
p’ for pewitts tht was sent to S* charles xi 
p! to myles his wiffe for beere when y° kagis 

weare hanged uppe os oe -- = diie 
p? to daye the vitler for beer when the kages 

& the harneis weare hanged uppe - iii" 
p? to y° man tht brought the Letter from Sr 

charles Framinghms wt re ae. 
p' to Lyonell manclarke when he went to S* 

Arthur Leveninghms iiii* vid 


Itm. gyven to the Earle of Arundels players x] 
p' to the widdowe Covper for beere when : 
brymbles wiffe was ducked ae ae 
p' to John Aylmer fora legacio to his wiffe by 
John bees Last wil! Me iii! vis viii" 
p' to John Baedlie for his horse hire & his 
chargis when he ridde to my Lerd northes ¥* vii 
p" to the pursivant tht brought ye pelamacons 
for wyne a awe a oe det x 
p' to Robte nelson for a dooblet clothe for 
gates & for Lyninge Fasinge silke «& 
buttons bothe for his Coate & Dooblett x’ viii4 
p' to Smithe the Clarke for di a’yeres wagis 
ended at christmes 84 .-Bod.. | xxiii® ivé 


vi 


p' to gates for goynge to St Robte wingeffeldes xii4 
more to him when he went from London to ve - 
Courte int ae ne a .. xii’ 
more to him for a paile tht the masons broke 
od roke 
pies a a ea ee -- iiii* 
p* for lyninge for an upper bodye for ve Lame 
mother ss a ta 4 iii 
” to John Cobbe for ii Salmons for ye toune vi* v4 
p' to gryffyn for y° iiii*” waites dvnners xvi" 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. ARTHOR T. WINN, 


(T’o be continued.) 


,| keeping (inter alia): 


| Pickaxr.—It may be worth noting Hugh 
‘of Abernethy, sheriff of Roxburgh, &c., 
lrendered an account, not exactly dated, 
| but printed in ‘Exchequer Rolls of Scotland 
| I.’ (1878) 30, as of 1264-6, shewing that on 
| the day of the account there remained in his 
‘*duo haubergelle, 
vnum pars calligarum ferrearum, quatuor- 
decim targys, et duodecim bipennes-piceys.”’ 
The phrase seems worth noting for the 


supplement of the ‘O.E.D.’ Q. V. 


Noan’s ArKk Coats.—In the middle of 
the nineteenth century this term was 
commonly applied to the long coats then 
worn by the Tractarian clergy, but I do not 
know whether it found its way into literature 
or not. It arose out of @ picture in ‘ Punch ’ 
of a little girl asking her mother ‘“‘ Why do 
those gentlemen wear coats like the funny 
| little men in my Noah’s Ark?” The term 
“caught on ”’ immediately. J. Tok 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Tur Royat SOVEREIGN : Pepys’s SALARY. 
—The recent correspondence in the Literary 
Supplement of The Times on the subject of 
ithe Sovereign of the Seas (or the Royal 
Sovereign) has caused me to examine a 
naval MS. in the Library of the Reform 
Club which has not, I think, been described 
before. It is evidently an official document 
and runs to 116 numbered pages of 8vo size, 
and is bound in black morocco with gold 
tooling. The title-page is as follows : 

“The | method of Building, Rigging | Apparell- 
ing & furnishing his Mats | Ships of Warr according 
to | their Rates | with the exact Proportion & 
charge | of all things requisite thereunto | Also | 
The charge of Wages & Victualls | and necessaries 
aswell for Ships in | Harbour as_ att Sea. | The 
Number & charge of Officers | and Workmen at 
each Dockyard | for building & repairing | his 
Matic Ships | with the Salaries & Allowances | 
granted by his Mati¢ | to|Comm™ & Officers | 
appointed for | the Governm' | of the same.” 

The latest date mentioned in it is 1687, 
the date of the building of the Sedgemore, a 
vessel of the 4th Rate. 

The list of ships is headed with the R" 
Soveraign, Ist Rate, and the following par- 
ticulars are given: Length of keele, 127 ft. ; 
breadth, 48 ft.; depth, 194 ft. ; burthen, 
1,545 tuns; Draught of Water, 22 ft.; built 
arms 1637 at Woolwich by Peter Pett. The 
value of the hull, launched, is stated to be 
£29,840. The only other reference to the 
Royal Sovereign is on p. 42 where it is stated 
that the masts cost £945 4s. 6d. It will be 
seen that the dimensions agree with the list 
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of 1665 quoted in the Mariner’s Mirror for 
July, 1913, p. 211. 

It is of interest to note that though several 
of the ships were longer than the Royal 
Sovereign and one of them (the Brittania) 
was of greater burthen by one ton, yet the 
former vessel was still the broadest and 
deepest vessel in the navy. 

On the last written page (p. 16) a list is 
given of the salaries and allowances of the 
Admiralty Officers, from ‘‘His Grace the 
Duke of Grafton, Vice Adm" of England 
at 20s. per diem and 10s. per mens. for 


16 serv’, £469 5s. 9d.,"° down to the 
““Chyrurgeon generale’? who _ received 


£261 l4s. 8d. 

““Samuell Pepys Esq., Secretary ”’ received 
£500 per annum, and ‘His Clerks, House 
rent, &c.,’’ came to another £700 per annum, 
so that he was by far the most highly paid 
official on the staff. 

The book is full of tables of all kinds which 
are of interest, not only as giving details of 
naval construction, but information as to 
current prices and wages. 

W. R. B. Pripravx. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


** WILLIAM FEARNEY, ONE OF MY BARGE- 
MEN.’’—In these words, Nelson introduces 
his barge-man, when recording the memorable 
occasion on which he, ‘‘ with the greatest 


sang-froid’”’ collected the swords of the 
Spanish Captains. 
Owing to the above incident, one is 


naturally desirous of knowing more of the 
man, who thus excited Nelson’s admiration. 

William Fearney, and his brother James 
were born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the 
years 1771 and 1772 respectively. They 
joined the Agamemnon on Mar. 6, 1793, as 
Volunteers, and a year later, William Fear- 
ney was discharged to Hospital at Leghorn, 
but on June 11, 1796, he and his brother 
join the ‘‘Captain”’ again in the same 
capacity (though rated on both ships as 
A.B.s) till May 26, 1797, when William 
Fearney joins the Theseus as mid, and it was 
during his service in her, that the above 
recorded incident occurred on board the San 
Josef on Feb. 14, 1797. 

On Aug. 12, 1798, Fearney was discharged 
by Order of Nelson to the Mutine Brig on 
promotion to Gunner, but he left her a year 
later at Palermo, to join the Foudroyant, the 
training ship for gunners. 

But now Fearney becomes most elusive ; 
for when the Foudroyant’s muster book is 
examined, we find he never joined her, but 





was sent to the Courageuse ‘‘ on promotion,” 
whilst on searching the latter’s muster book 
it is found to state the Foudroyant. How- 
ever, he is later discharged from the Coura- 
geuse, Aug. 29, 1800 to the Mordovi Brig, 
of which no muster book exists. Then, 
again in the Pay Book of the Courageuse he- 
is discharged to Hospital, June 12, 1802. 
Yet he is supposed to have joined the 
Heroine, Jan. 26, 1801, and secondly on 
Oct. 6, 1803, though again the Foudroyant 
is stated to be his ship. 

The Heroine was e 5th Rate, lent to the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House for the 
security of the River. Began wages and sea 
victuals at Deptford, Oct. 6, 1803, arrived 
thence at the Lower Hope, Oct. 15 1803. 
Clerk of the cheque. Paid off Mar. 31 1805. 

The confusion as regards the later services 
cf Fearney is no doubt owing to his having 
suffered much from ill-health. Probably his 
transfer to Brigs, and 5th Rates, was due 
either to economy, he finding the mess of a 
large ship too expensive as an Officer, or, 
because his health being indifferent the 
duties were too heavy for him. Amongst 
Widows’ Certificates for 1808, the following 
was found :— 

“Ann Fairney, widow of W" Fairney, late 
Guener of H.M.S, Dublin, who died 20 Aug., 
ISOS was married 2°" Feb., 1803, in the Parish 
Church of St Nicholas, Deptford, co. Kent, about 
the 33" of his age’? [when married]. 

Unfortunately, the clerk who copied this 
certificate, must have made a mistake in the 
name of the above-mentioned ship, as none 
of the name of Dublin.was in commission 
between the years of 1783 and 1812. 

E. H. FAatrRBROTHER. 


EARLY CANNON AT CAISTER, NORFOLK.— 
At the rear of a house at Caister in Flegg, 
Norfolk, attached to the top of a lefty garden 
wail, are a pair cf smali cannon. They were 
forinerly fixed upon the pillars at the entrance 
to the grounds and two others are preserved 
in the stables. They are 33 in. long, 45 in. 
to the end of the tail or guide, 7 in. thick 
at the breach and 5 in. at the muzzle. 

It is suggested that these are fifteenth 
century long-tailed sakers and may have 
formed the armament of a ship that was 
driven ashore on the coast. They are m 
quite a good state of preservation and are 
believed to have been in their present 
position for the past hundred years. Their 
preservation for approximately the previous. 
four centuries is rather remarkable. 

WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
ROYAL 
HospitaL, GREENWicH.—In 1827 Henry 
Perronet Briggs, R.A., painted a picture 
entitled ‘* His late Maresty George the Third 
after the splendid victory of June 1, 1794, 
presenting Earl Howe with a sword richly 
set with diamonds, on board the Queen 
Charlotte at Spithead on the 26th June in 
the same year.” 

It was painted for the British Institution, 
exhibited there in 1829, and presented by 
the Institution to the Royal Hospital 
Greenwich, where it ncw hangs in the 
Painted Hall. 

There are many figures in this picture, 
and all are evidently portraits of various 
members of the Royal family, the Howe 
family, other prominent personages, and 
probably of the Board of Admiralty, or of 
some of them, but as the picture was painted 
thirty-three years after the ‘Glorious 
First of June,’ and as most of the people 
represented were dead, some of them many 
years before, the portraits must have been 
copied from other pictures. 

Is there a key to this picture, or is there 
any means of tracing whom the different 
figures represent ? 

It is known that the King and Queen, at 
least three of the princesses, Prince Ernest, 
Lord and Ladv Howe and their daughter, 
Lady Mary Howe (but not their eldest 
daughter, Sophia, the Hon. Mrs. Penn 
Ashton Curzon, nor the youngest, Louisa, 


Countess of Altamont, my  great-grand- 
mother), Lady Courtown, Lady Caroline 
Waldegrave, Lady Frances Howard and 
Lord Harrington, amongst others, were 


there. John Earl of Chatham, Chas. Geo. 
Lord Arden, Admiral Samuel Lord Hood. 
Rear Admiral Alan Gardner, V.-Admiral 
Philip Affleck, V.-Admiral Sir Charles 
Middleton, Bart., were members of the 
Board of Admiralty at the time. 

SLIGO. 


Domerspay Book or THE Crneur Ports. 
—Can any of your readers tell me when the 
Domesday Book of the Cinque Ports was 
lost and what was the nature of its contents ? 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

1 Salisbury Road, Dover. 





GHEERAERTS.—I am anxious to trace the 
present whereabouts of a small (203 in. by 
143 in) panel version of Gheeraerts’s picture 
of ‘ Queen Elizabeth at the Marriage of Lord 
and Lady Herbert.’ In 1881 the painting 
was in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 
Livesey, Rector of Sale, near Manchester. 
I am given to understand that it was sold 
at the dispersal of his collection, after his 
death some years later. Any information 
on the subject would be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. ILCHESTER. 


“Wipow ” anp “ Rerict.’’—Will some 
expert say whether the following statement 
is correct, with special reference to the use 
of the words in old legal documents of (say) 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ? 

I take it that ‘‘relict ’’ is a relative term 
while “widow ” is absolute, expressing’ a 
status. Thus Jane White marries John 
Brown. When John Brown dies Jane is 2 
widow, and relict of John Brown. Jane 
marries, secondly, Thomas Green ; now she 
is no longer a widow, but she is still relict of 
John Brown. Thomas Green dies ; Jane is 
again ‘“‘widow,’’ and is now ‘‘relict of 
Thomas Green, and previously of John 
Brown,” or “relict successively of John 
Brown and of Thomas Green.”’ 

So far as I know, the ‘N.E.D.’ has not 
yet reached W A. M. B. Irwin. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


- 


XIV.-Century Errigy IN STREATHAM 
ParisH Cyurcu.—In this church there is 
a mutilated effigy of a knight of the four- 
teenth century which originally formed part 
of an altar tomb. Arnold in his ‘ History 
of Streathem,’ p. 40, suggests that it repre- 
sents the benefactor who rebuilt the church 
at that period, and that this person may be 
identified with Sir John Ward of Surrey. 
The ground of identification rests upon a 
sketch made in 1623. According to this 
the blazon on the armour of the effigy and 
on two shields below was “ Argent, 2 martlets 
and one on 2 bends or.”? On a third shieia, 
‘*Sable on 2 chevrons or, between a bend 
or.”” On p. 65 Arnold gives an illustration 
of the figure and shields. 

It is said that the former arms are 
recorded in the Heralds’ College as those of 
Sir John Ward of Surrey in 1367. Can 
any one give me confirmation of this ? 
I have doubts as to the description which 
places metal upon metal and gives no 
tincture for the martlets and am quite sure 
that the description of the second coat 
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should be, Sable, a fess between 2 chevronels 
or (presuming that ths e correct). 
What makes me doubt still more is that the 
arms borne by Sir John Ward of Surrey at 
the siege of Calais, 1345-8 (only twenty 
years previously) were, Azure, @ cross 
fleury or. I bave not come across either of 
the arms described by Arnold, but then 
I have only a general knowledge of heraldry. 
They suggest to me some connexion with 
Peche of Suffolk. “Sir Wm. Peche of Suffolk 
and Sir Robert Peche of Kent (Arundel 
Roll) bore Argent, a fess between 2 chev- 
ronels gules, and Sir Edmund Peche of 
Suffolk, Argent, a fess between 2 chevronels 
gules, as many martlets in chief and one in 
base sable. 

The reverse of the second coat given by 
Arnold, Or, a fess between 2 chevronels 
sable is borne by the De Lisles. 

iI shell be glad of any information to 
determine the identity of the effigy in 
question. Rory FLEetTcHEr. 


DaME MARGARET GREVILL.—In Brewood 
Church, co. Staffs, was buried in 1574 the 
body of Dame Margaret sometime wife of 
Sir Edward Grevill of Milcote, Kt. Of her 
children only three sons and two daughters 
remain. She died Oct. 1, 1574. The arms 
are; (1) quarterly, a cross and border en- 
grailed besantée; (2) ermine a fess; 
(3) p™ pale a fess indented; (4) a saltire 
vaire. Who was Dame Margaret Grevill ? 

F. J. WRorrESLEY. 

23 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea. 


ConFEsssoR TO His Masesty’s Hovse- 
HOLD.—Is this office an ancient or frequent 
one? In Holy Trinity Church, Minories 
(now the parish institute) is a tablet to the 
Rev. Henry Fly, ‘* Confessor to His Majesty ‘s 
Household, Vicar of Willesden, and sixty- 
three years incumbent of this parish.’’ He 
died Aug. 10, 1833, aged 90 years. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Betvorg CastLte Tapestaims.—The pre- 
sent lamentable state of things is bringing 
these treasures into the market. Some are 
of the exquisite Mortlake manufacture and 
some are of the Gobelin looms. According 
to The Grantham Journal of Saturday, 
Oct. 23, the Duchess of Rutland recently 
informed a representative of The Weekly 
Dispatch that 
“*the very finest work turned out at the Gobelin 
factory had a large peacock worked into the top 
border and it is probable that this representation 
of the family crest led the [5th] Duke to purchase ”’ 





the illustration of scenes from ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
which used to add to the beauty of the 
Regent’s Gallery at Belvoir. 
How came it to pass that the peacock 
presided over Gobelin triumphs ? 
Sr. SwiITHIn. 


Cart. Henry Jackson is described by 
Piscator in the fifth chapter of the second 
part of ‘The Complete Angler ’ as “‘a near 
neighbour, an admirable fly-angler, by many 
degrees the best fly-maker that ever I yet 
met with.”? I should be glad to learn more 
about him. G. F. R. B. 


REFUSING A PARDON. 

**An Authentic Account of Sophia Pringle, who 
was executed for forgery on the Bank of England : 
Also an account of Samuel Burt who, after being 
sentenced to death, refused His Majesty’s pardon. 
12mo, London, N.D.” 

Are there other instances of persons 
declining pardon, preferring to go to execu- 
tion ? WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND BOURLET DE 
MONTREDDON’S ‘SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH GREECE. ’—In John Forster’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith ’ (Tauchnitz 
edition), there is a reduced facsimile of the 
sale catalogue of the household furniture and 
library of ‘Dr. Goldsmith, deceased,”’ and 
lot 30 of ** Octaves, Twelves, &c.’’ shows he 
had a set of the above work (3 vols., 1772). 
This translation was afterwards reprinted 
as ‘Sentimental Letters from Greece.’ The 
translation is anonymous. There is no 
mention of the translator’s name in Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature.’ Has the English 
translation ever been attributed to Geld- 
smith ? There is no mention of it in any 
published biography of him. A Parisian 
antiquarian bookseller had in stock, ten 
years ago, a richly-bound set with the 
following autograph inscription in English 
on the fly-leaf of vol i.: ‘‘ This English 
translation was done by my dear old friend 
Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. From Sir Herbert 
Croft, Bart., to his young friend Charles 
Nodier, Amiens, Oct. 7, 1809.”’ The set was 
subsequently sold by the bookseller to @ 
French nobleman as a relic of Charles 
Nodier’s once famous library. Nodier was 
responsible for the best nineteenth-century 
French translation of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ and in a ‘‘memoir ”’ of the author 
Says :— 

“Te Chevalier Croft, qui avait été le meilleur 
ami de Goldsmith, et qui méritait bien de l’étre, 
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m’a dit sorvent que le systéme de Goldsmith était | the second to the B.V.M. After the former 
d’obliger jusqu’au point de se mettre exactement | ig written :— 


dans la position de l’indigent qu’il avait secouru ; 
et coli on lui reprochait ces libéralités impru- holy holy holy holy yffy yfiy. rs 
dentes, par lesquelles il se substituait 4 la détresse | The four words holy are enclosed in a rectangle 


d’un inconnu, il se contentait de répondre: J’ai | .; a : : : 
des ressources, moi, et ce css taal n’avait de apd sign like a modern printed capital B 
ressources que moi !” at the end. en - 
John Forster commenting on this says:| At the close of the hymn on the Virgin 
“J do not find evidence of his having known | ®Ppears the line :— 
him (Goldsmith) at all.’’ Sir Herbert Croft, holy holy & yfy yffy holy yffy Holi. : 
however, was fairly intimate with Gold- Aclue to the source of the word may be 
smith’s real greatest friend, Dr. Johnson, | found in the fact that the parchment contains 
and contributed the biography of Young to} a lease of the Church of Llangeullo in the 
. the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ diocese of St. David’s [a.p. 1471]. Can 
ANDREW DE ‘LERKNANT. any one suggest the meaning ? 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. T. Bruce DILKs 


Book-trttE Mis-TRANSLATED.—In a lec-| Bridgwater. 
ture on ‘The Course of English Thought ‘““New ExcHancE,” Lonpon. —Can any 
since the First Day of Hostilities,’ delivered | reader tell me where the “ New Exchange” in 
at Lyons on Empire Day, 1918, M. Maurice | London was situated ? Lady Mary Wortley 
Barrés, of the Académie Francaise, devoted | Montagu, writing from Andrianople in 1717, 
@ good deal of his attention to Mr. H. G. | describes her bazaar there, and compares it 
Wells’s book - Mr. Britling Sees It Through, | with «‘the new Exchange in London.” In 
which he translates ‘M. Britling commence | Mr. Moy Thomas’s (1861) edition of the 
& voir clair.” I de not know how the title | Letters, a footnote is printed giving the 
should be translated. Would ‘M. Britling | name “Exeter Change”; but this note is 
méne la chose jusqu’ 4 la fin ’ give the sense ? | initialled “‘ W,” and is therefore taken from 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. Lord Wharncliff’s edition of 1837. 
“ TeNErT-ROSEE.”—Is this a child’s fan-|. 1 @m anxious to learn (1) where the build- 
ciful name for the syringa, or a dialect |™8 Was; (2) when the name was changed 
‘word ? . M. N. Oo. | to “Exeter Change”; (3) when it was 
demolished, if it is no longer standing. 
SELBORNE CHuRCH Betts.—In Gilbert Huopa CHATWIN. 


White’s ‘ Antiquities of Selborne,’ Letter 4, ; ye 
LEASE FoR 99 Yrars.—What is the origin 


appears the following : : \ } . 
“The old bells, three in number, loud and out | Of leases being granted for ninety-nine years? 
of tune, were taken down in 1735, and cast into J. J. W. 
four; to which Sir Simeon Stuart, the grand- 
father of the present baronet, added a fifth at his DickENS REFERENCE Wantep. — Could any 
own expense; and, bestowing it in the name of | reader assist me to find the following passage, wit 
his favourite daughter Mrs. Mary Stuart, caused | Chapter if possible, in Dickens? 1 quote trom 
it to be cast with the following motto round it: | memory :— 
Clara puella dedit, dixitque mihi esto Maria : **The pwettiest little cart that ever was upon 
Illius et laudes nomen ad astra sono. wheels: painted wed...... {wo servants widing a 
The day of the arrival of this tuneable peal was | quarter of a mile behind. The people thought we 
observed as a high festival by the village, and | were the Post, and came out to meet us. Glowious ! 
rendered more joyous, by an order from the donor, Glowious! : 
that o treble bell should be fixed bottom | The speaker is a lord. H. J. 
upward in the ground, and filled with punch, of = ot ave so Wanre 
which all peomiat were permitted to petlake.” age whegieted, angus = le enact 
CG ¥ i ; : : . | 1. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say who wrote the 
an any one tell me if this bell is still rung | following, and where it can be found ? 
at Selborne, and if there ore any records of; ‘To labour and be content with what a man 
bells at other places “‘ baptized ’’ with punch, | hath is a sweet life. It is the mind that maketh 
or anything of a similar nature ? | good or ill, wretch or happy, rich or poor.” 
RussELL MARKLAND. | APHNAIDA. 
| 2. Where can I put my hand on lines which 

















“Yrry.”—Among the Bridgwater Cor 
on MSc. ae ue Al ‘ yhat as follows :— 
poration MSS. there is a parchment on the | aay a eee ies . 
dorse of which are written some verses in ae ee oe tS 
Time’s hurrying footsteps drawing near. 


English. The first part relates to Doomsday, R. A. H. 
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Replies. 


HAMPSHIRE CHURCH BELLS. 
(12 S. v. 44, 109.) 

I.H., HampsHtrE BELL-FOUNDER 
(FL. Cc. 1619-1652). 


WuHEN Dr. WHITEHEAD and Mr. WAtTERS 
wrote about this bell-founder at 12 S. v. 44, 
109, nothing was known of him for certain 
beyond his initials and the bells on which 
they are stamped. From these initials and 
the other markings, and from the geographi- 
cal distribution of the bells, various conjec- 
tures had been made, but the hue and cry 
was not for conjectures, but for facts. Now, 
with the publication of the Rev. W. E. Col- 
chester’s ‘Hampshire Church Bells ’ (Win- 
chester, Warren & Son, 1920), cne fact 
which may possibly lead on to more has 
been brought to light. It is that the 
Winchester College tenor bell was recast by 
I.H. in 1637 at Romsey. Thus, we get the 
name of the place which he made his head- 
quarters, at any rate on one occasion. 

The fact is established by a couple of 
entries in the College Accounts of 1636—7. 
One of them I was fortunately able to com- 
municate to Mr. Colchester while he was 
collecting materials for his book, though, 
not having studied bell literature, I did not 
at that time properly appreciate the value of 
the information. The other entry I came 
upon later in the course of a@ more thorough 
search. Before setting the entries out—(Mr. 
Colchester did not reproduce the first of 
them with perfect accuracy)— 1 must say a 
few words about the bell itself, without, 
however, embarking here upon a complete 
history of it. The inscription on the bell, 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Colchester, is 
as follows :— 

IOHN HARIS xARDeNe OF THE COLeEDG NEAR? 

xintone (below) 1637 1. H. 
The peculiar type of the capital letters, and 
the absence of the letter W (for which x is 
substituted twice), led some writers to 
suppose that the bell is a foreigner, obtained 
by Warden Harris from abroad. But that 
supposition is untenable in view of what is 
stated in the College Accounts. Moreover, 
as Mr. Colchester tells us (p. 60), the so-called 
foreign type also occurs on three other I.H. 
bells of a more or less contemporaneous 
date—at Porchester (1632), South; Hayling 


(1637) and Minstead (1638). Even if the 
type of the letters be foreign, an idea which 
I see no reason to accept, these bells are 
English. 
This preface will suffice. 
entries :— 
1. (Custus Capelle et Librariwe, 1636-7, 
3rd quarter) :— 
Pro vehiculo ad vehendum cam- 
panam ad Rumsey et retroa R. ......... 018 0 
Sol. ly Bell-Caster pro metallo novo 
superinfuso 83 L.* et dimid. et pro 
opere eius et pro ly wast, secundum 
pacta ... ft ave ae bie -- 1116 6 
2. (Custus Necessariorum cum Donis, 1636-7, * 
3rd quarter) :— 
Allocat. Scribee pro ly Covenants ft 
drawinge inter Bursarios et Bell- 
Caster e ay a 


Here are the 


Allocat. Mag. Dennet eunti ad 
Rumsey ad supervidendum Ly the 
Bell-cast’ in expensis omnis generis, 
viz. Pro victu, Horshire, Horsmeate, 
et regardiis ... ioe rel? sen 0 15 10 
It is regrettable that the Bursars (of whom 

Mr. Dennet was one) did not divulge the 
bell-caster’s name, but Bursars are apt to 
think more of their auditor than of posterity, 
and it is often not easy to foresee the precise 
point upon which the curiosity of a future 
generation will be concentrated. We must 
be grateful for the information that we 
actually get, that the bell was re-cast at 
Romsey. 

Twenty-two years later the College was 
having another of its bells (now secunda) 
recast, and the work was done by Francis 
Foster, as appears by his name being on the 
bell. Foster (see Mr. Colchester, p. 45) had 
taken over the Salisbury foundry about the 
vear 1650. Yet our College Accounts of 
1659-60 seem to indicate that Foster recast 
the bell, not at Salisbury, but at Romsey :— 
(Custus Capelle, etc., Ist quarter) :— 

Sol. pro 98/ metalli additi nove 


campane ad ls. per pondus ... 418 0 
So. Fusori fundenti campanam 20 0 
So. Aurige portanti et reportanti 0% 


campanam ad Rumsey “es : 
With these entries following upon those 
of 1636-7, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
campanologists should proke the question 
whether there was not in the seventeenth 
century a convenient place at Romsey, now 


“ 


* Or perhaps “p.’’ for ‘‘ponderum,” or “ pon- 
deribus” (pounds). The letter is oddly written 
and all the entries are somewhat crabbed. 

+ My search for these Covenants has not been 





successful. 
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forgotten, which bell-founders used occa- 
sionally or even habitually. 

The Romsey bells throw no light upon this 
question, for they were all recast by ‘Thomas 
Mears in 1791. 

It is a curious fact, but very likely only a 
chance coincidence, that at the moment 
when I.H. disappeared from Hampshire (if, 
indeed, his Bursledon bell of 1652 was 


‘ positively his last appearance there), John 


Hodson, whose antecedents and parentage 

are not known, began to figure as a bell- 

founder in London. However, I do not 

wish to indulge in wild conjectures, and the 

initials I.H., if standing for J.H., are no less 

common than my own. Et. ©. 
Winchester Colleye. 


ErymMoLocy oF ‘‘Liverpoon”’ (12 8. vii. 
68, 96, 188, 254, 313).—It seems preferable 
to derive this place-name from Icel. Alif, pl. 
hlifar, cover, shelter and polla, a pool, rather 
than to make the first element Alifd, pro- 
tection, as Mr. RoBERT GLADSTONE proposes, 
though the matter is perhaps not very im- 
portant, seeing that both nouns are formed 
from the verb hlifa, to cover, give shelter ; 
see Vigfusson 8.0. 

On the occurrence of Scandinavian names 
in the Mersey neighbourhood Johnston says 
sv. Cheadle: ‘This must be Norse kvi-dal, 
fold-valley. Norse influence is common in 
North Staffs..”" Knutsford is an excellent 
example of a Danish place-name, 7.e., Knut, 
or Canutesford ; while Marple may be from 
mesk-pollr, Alsager from ITcel. alsagdr, spoken 
of, renowned, and Altrincham, Icel. altari. 
A.-S. altar, anealtar+ ing place-+-ham pesture. 
as in Exning and Chippenham. 

N. W. Hitt. 


Hotel St. James, San Francisco. 


In Praise oF INDEXING (12 S. vii. 130, 
174, 215).—Did there not exist an Tndex 
Society about 50 years ago ? If so, WiLLIAM 
DECASTRE would probably collect a number 
of quotations from their Journal. 

Had this society any connexion with the 
British Record Society, which issued the 
‘Index Library’? Your correspondents 
would oblige me by giving particulars about 
the Index Society, if, as such, it did exist 
separate from the British Record Society. 

I have just come across a note by Mari- 
conda on ‘ Hints to Authors and Publishers ’ 
(1S. vi. 334) of which paragraphs 1 and 2 
should be of interest to your correspondent. 


Baluchistan. NO.La. 





PorceLAIN Masonic Muc (12 8. vii. 289). 
—This mug would not necessarily be Lowes- 
toft ware, as similar mugs to that described 
were also made at Leeds, Sunderland, 
Staffordshire, Newcastle, Liverpool, and in 
Holland. From a collection which I recently 
saw, and which contained mugs and jugs 
made at the above places, I learned that the 
earliest was made about 1750-60. The 
quality of Lowestoft paste was very fine and 
the ornamentation rich, and this may help 
your correspondent to identify the manufac- 
tory from which his mug came. 

Rimes are fairly common on Mascnic 
ware, and were evidently composed to suit 
the occupation of the member of the craft, 
e.g., 

From rocks and sands, and every ill 
May God preserve the sailor still. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mugs with masonic emblems are not 
very rare, aS many years ago they 
were probibly made in large quantities for 
use in connexion with some of the Lodges 
in the craft. Staffordshire, probably, 
furnished the bulk of the supply, though the 
decoration may have been done at Liverpool 
in the time of Sadler and Green. 

All the mugs of this kind that I have seen 
were of cream colour, and mostly of earthen- 
ware, having not the slightest resemblance 
to Lowestoft ware, so I should be inclined to 
doubt the likelihood of the mug in question 
hailing from Lowestoft. If it be genuine 
porcelain I should feel more inclined to guess 
its origin as Worcester. 

As regards the couplet quoted, should not 
the last line read ‘‘ of a free and an accepted. 
mason ”’ ? G. W. YOuNGER. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


Sire WititaM Joun Strorsa (12S. vii. 290). 
—No knight of this name appears in Shaw’s 
‘Knights of England ’ (1906), the nearest 
approach to it being that of William John 
Struth, Mayor of Bristol, who was knighted 
in April, 1815. G: F. R. B. 


Poor Uncte Nep (12 S. vi. 287).—In 
Delane’s ‘Journal of his visit to America ’ 
(p. 287) allusion is made to an old Negro 
melody which he heard chanted by the 
sailors on board ship, and of which he gives 
the chorus. This was in 1856. Only a few 
years later, in the sixties, I remember to 
have heard it sung by the “Christy 
Minstrels,”” who were then performing at 
St. James’s Hall, and as their version of the 
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chorus differed somewhat from that quoted 
and seems to me now more effective, I 
venture to quote it for the benefit of those 
‘who may be interested in preserving the 
‘words of negro ditties, which, as Delane 
remarked, ‘‘some Southerners oddly enough 
consider to be their national airs.”’ It ran 
as follows :— 

Hang up the shovel and the hoe, hey-ho, 

Hang up his fiddle and his bow; 

For there’s no more work for poor old Ned 

He’s gone where the good niggers go, hey-ho 

He’s gone where the good niggers go. 

(Andarte) Poor Uncle Ned. 
I may add that the Christy Minstrels in those 
days professed to give the genuine words of 
the melodies they sang. 

J. E. Hartine. 


Tue ‘“’UMBLE Commons ”’ (12 §. vii. 170, 
195, 236, 277, 318).—Sir Henry Howarp’s 
statement that in French the letter h is ever 
silent israther too sweeping. Apart from the 
‘fact that the ‘Dictionnaire de ]’Académie’ 
gives upwards of 200 words, to which the 
term h aspirate is given, there is the far 
‘more cogent evidence of French actors, the 
arbiters of elocution for at least two cen- 
turies. For fifty years or more I have 
attended French theatres, and can assert 
that not only in the classical dramas but 
down to those of Ponsard and Augier, the 
aspiration of the letter A was distinctly 
audible. How can such words as la harpe, 
le héros, le Hdévre be pronounced without 
sounding the initial letter ? L. G. R. 





QUOTATION FROM CARTWRIGHT (12 S. vii. 
291).—The lines to which Southey . was 
referring are al 

A great Exactor of himself, and then, ~]_: 

By fair Commands, no less of other men. 
They are 27 and 28 of the piece headed 
‘Upon the death of the Right valiant Sir 
Bevill Grenvill Knight,’ and beginning .. 

Not to be wrought by Malice, Gain, or Pride,“™ 

To a Compliance with the Thriving side.” <] 
See pp. 303 sqq. of ‘Comedies, Tragi- 
comedies, with other Poems,’ by William 
Cartwright, London, 1651. 

i Bi 8 _~ e+] FEDwarRp BENSLy. 


CaisteR, Norrork (12 S. vii. 291).— 
Some of the names for which references are 
desired take one into the thick of the Paston 
‘Letters. It appears from the notes in 
Gairdner’s edition that Elizabeth, widow 
of Sir John Rothenhale, was the daughter of 
‘Sir Philip Branch and had been previously 





married to John Clere of Ormesby. We are 
told that she died at Caister in 1440. 

“By her will, which was dated at Caister, 
16th October, 1438, she bequeathed all her goods 
at Ormesby to her son Robert Clere, and all her 
goods at Horning Hall, in Caister, to her son 
Edmund.” 

References are added to Blomefield’s ‘Hist. 
of Norfolk,’ iv. 35; vi. 392; xi. 210. An 


abstract is given of a letter in the Paston’ 


MSS. in the British Museum addressed to 
William Paston and beginning “ Dear and 
well-beloved Cousin,’’ which was apparently 
written by her. It is dated from ‘* Castre.’’ 
For John Daubeney there are something 
like sixty references in text and introduction 
of Gairdner’s 1904 edition of the Letters. 
For ‘‘Hegg’”’ in J. 3 of the query read 
Flegg. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mayatt SurNAME (12 S. vii. 290).— 
This name occurs in the Registers, under 
Baptisms, of Kensington Church, for the 
year 1616: Baptized, Ann, daughter of 
James Mayall. 

According to Bardsley’s authority the 
name is synonymous with Mavhall, Mayell 
and Miell, and may have originated from 
** Michael.” W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


See Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom,’ 1918, vol. ii p. 18 under 
**Mayhall.”’ S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


JoHun WritAmM RosE AND CONTEM- 
PORARIES (12 S. vii. 249).—John William 
Rose, Recorder of London, was knighted 
Nov. 24, 1790. See Shaw’s ‘Knights of 
England,’ ii. 301. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tue Pircrm™ Farurrs (12 §S. vii. 251).— 
The author of ‘Notes’ in The Tablet of 
Sept. 25, 1920, writes as follows :— 

“The term ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ is a kind of fake, 
a sort of modern antique. An American student, 
a Mr. Albert Matthews, has published an elaborate 
monograpb on the subject, in which he shows that 
the pbrase cannot be traced furtber back than 
the year 1799, and tkat it arose out of certain 
convivial gatherings which took place at Fly- 
mouth (U.S.A.) and Boston to celebrate what was 
at first most commonly called ‘ Forefathers’ 
Day ’ or ‘ Old Colony Day ’; but even these com- 
memorative banquets only started in 1769. 
The term ‘ Pilgrims’ first came into use, not at 
Plymouth but at Boston, and though Governor 
Bradford does happen to use the term of the 
Leyden exiles, he obviously has nothing more In 
his mind than a reference to the ‘‘ strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth ” of Hebrews xi. 13. Jt is 
quite certain that for more than a century and @ 
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half after the landing on Plymouth Rock no 
practice existed of referring to the Mayflower 
pioneers as ‘ Pilgrim Fathers.’ ” 

Allreaders of ‘N. & Q.’ are well acquainted 
with Mr. Albert Matthews’s scholarship, 
and by them, I think, his opinions will be 
regarded as those cf an expert. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


OwEN McSwiny (12 8. vii. 190, 236).— 
Referring to the picture by Robert Crone, 
‘The Ship Cabin,’ painted in Italy for Lord 
Boyne, representing Owen McSwiny, Robert 
Wood, and others, the question is asked, 
which Lord Boyne this was. 

I have a picture whose description partly 
answers to this one. As far as I know, this 
picture has been in the family for 120 years 
-or so. On the back of it is a slip cut from 
@ news, or cther printed paper, apparently 
from its type about 100 years old. This 
slip was found loose in a portfolio about 1870 
cand was attached to the picture because it 
evidently referred to it. It runs as follows:—— 

“One would like too to know the history of the 
common picture also ascribed to Hogarth, of sailors 
in a ship’s cabin, one laying dcwn a course on a 
chart apparently for the information of a seated 
figure, said to be the portrait of the second Viscount 
Boyne, who has been regaling two foreign sailors, 
apparently Russian, with punch. The story is that 
it represents a scene on Lord Boyne’s yacht.” 

All the aetails of the picture do not corres- 
pond to the description of the picture given 
by W. G. Strickland. What is Strickland’s 
authority for the description he gives of 
Lord Boyne’s ‘The Ship Cabin’? The 
second Viscount Boyne was born in 1710 
and died in 1746. The third viscount was 
born in 1718 and died in 1772. SLIGO. 

A Porm or SHELLEY (12 S. vii. 331).— 
‘The stanzas beginning “Away! the moor 
is dark beneath the moon,” had nothing 
whatever to do with Godwin or Mary. In 
the first place, there was no quarrel between 
Godwin and Shelley at that time. Godwin 
had even accompanied Shelley to Doctor’s 
Commons on Mar. 20 or 22 to obtain the 
licence for the latter’s remarriage to Harriet. 
Secondly, Shelley did not meet Mary until 
June. The lines, however, had everything 
‘to do with the wretched state of 
existing between Shelley and Harriet. At 
Bracknell, with the Boinvilles, the poet 
was leading a happy life, meeting there with 
sympathetic kindness and it was the thought 
of returning to the miserable existence with 
Harriet that prompted him to write these 
“ines. For Shelley’s state of mind about 


affairs | 


| this time I refer G. G. L. to Shelley’s letter 
'to Hogg dated Mar, 16, 1814. Shelley’s 
're-marriage to Harriet on Mar. 24 made no 
| difference whatever to the strained relations 
| between them. W. A. HuTcuHison. 

| 32 Hotham Road, Putney, 8.W. 


| Sir Henry Newbolt must be mistaken : 
'the dates, as your correspondent says, are 
jagainst him. The poem is dated April 
1814. Shelley was then on terms of inti- 
|/macy with Mrs. Boinville and her daughter, 
| Cornelia Turner, who lived near him. He 
| did not, I believe, meet Mary Godwin until 
| May of the same year, and though, as Hogg 
| tells us, they were ‘Shelley ’ and “ Mary ” 
ito one another in June, they did not elope 
until July 28. c. C B: 


“Hun ” (12 S. vii. 330).—Most probably 
Mr. pE TERNANT means that Viennet was 
the first French writer to use the term 
‘* Hun ”’ to denote ‘‘ barbarian.’’ Reference 
to 12 S. iii. 383, 427; iv. 25, 56 will shew 
that Hannah More called the Germans 
‘Huns and Vandals” in 1800, and that 
Byron used the term ‘Huns ” for German- 
Austrians in 1820. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AMERICAN War, 1776 (12 S. vii. 331).— 
I find the following in W. Toone’s ‘Chrono- 
logical Historian’ :— 


1776. 
Oct. 30.—T wo proclamations were issued for 
a public fast to be observed in Great Britain and 


Ireland, on Friday the 13th of December next. 

Dec. 14.—This being the day appointed for a 
general fast, the same was observed with devotion 
by all classes throughout London and Westminster 
and the country in general. 

I suppose that 14 in the latter extract is 

lan error for 13. Friday was probably 
|considered the proper day for a fast, and 
Dec. 13, 1776 was a Friday. 
According to Toone a like order was made 
{on Dec. 13, 1779 for a fast to be observed on 
| Friday, Feb. 4 next. This fast is recorded 
| by Toone to have been observed on Feb. 4, 
-1780. (It was to be observed in Scotland 
l'on Feb. 3.) Feb. 4, 1780 was a Friday. 


| RoBertT PIERPOINT. 





| ‘The date of the fast day in connexion with 
the British reverses in this War was Dec. 13. 

/ A copy of the ‘‘ Proclamation for a General 

:Fast’’ will be found with other imteresting 
information in N. and Q. 11 8. xii. 183. 

| «ae Joun PATCHING. 

| Lewes. 
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THE SuRNAME Puttick (12 S. vii. 330). ‘History of the Town and Port of Rye,” 
Cooper’s ‘History of Winchelsea,” 


—-Puttick, from its original Puttock is, 
according to Lower, Harrison, and Bardsley, 
a nickname from Puttock,.a kite; ‘‘ meta- 
phorically applied to a greedy, ravenous 
fellow’? says Halliwell. Lower says that 
Ftorence of Worcester (d. 1118) menzions an 
Anglo-Saxon called Puttoe. I doubt if we 
may assume that Pidduck, Puddock, Pittuck 
are of the same derivation as Puttick. 
Harrison says of the first of these, “ appa- 
rently from the stem seen under Piddington 
with the O.E. dim. suff. we”; and s.v. 
Piddinston we reach “estate of the Pida 
or Pyda Family.” Lower (s.v. Pidd) says 
“probably the A.-S. personal name Peada 
born by the first Christian King of Mercia.”’ 
Hence Pidduck would be little Peada, as 
hillock from Hill. 
(Rev.) F. J. ODELL. 


Totnes. 


In reply to Mr. Ettis who inquires if this 
in any of its forms is known as a place name, 


there are three instances in Essex, viz: 
Puttock End, a hamlet near Belchamp 





Otton, Puttocks End, a hamlet near Little | 
Canfield and Puttocks, a house about a} 


mile south of Great Dunmow. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 
tn addition to the variants quoted, there 
is Puttock, which afiords the. key to its 
source. According to Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of archaic words it is derived from ‘‘ Nick 
the Puttock, 7.e., Kite; meaning a greedy 
ravenous fellow.”’ The earliest mention in 
Bardsley’s Dictionary is:—Richard Puttac, 
Co. of Kent, a.p. 1273. 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ gives: 
Puttik : a small pot. 

This clue should be itoilowed up m the 
‘New English Dictionary ’ which I have not 
at hand. W. JAGGARD, Capt. 

(Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies. | : 


RoMNEY Marsu (12 §. vii. 269, 298, 317). 
—In addition to Holloway’s ‘History of 
Romney Marsh,’ I suggest that Nora 
should secure ‘The Charter of Romney 
Marsh,’ by Hy. de Bathe, 1686; ‘Cezsar’s 
Expeditions and Subsequent Formation 
of Romney Marsh,’ by F. H. Appach, 1868; 
‘A Quiet Corner of England,’ by Basil 
Champneys, 1875. The following works 
contain interesting references to the district : 
Dugdale’s ‘History of Imbanking and 
Draining,’ ed. by Ccle, 1772; Holloway’s 


1847 ; 
1850; Furley’s ‘History of the Weald of 
Kent,’ 1871; 
England,’ 1918. W. J. M. 

Tuomas THORPE (12 S. vii. 232, 277).— 
In ‘Pigot’s Directory,’ for 1826-7, under 
‘Colchester, watch and clock makers,’ 
occurs: ‘‘ Thorp, Edward, East Hill.” 

The name does not occur in White’s 
‘History, Gazetteer and Directory’ of the 
county sub Colchester, for 1848, nor for 1863, 
and it is not to be found in the Colchester 
Poll Book for 1865. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovcna. 


Tae Maker OF AN Otpd ComMuNION 
PaTEN (12 8. vil. 331).—The hail-marks on 
the paten belonging to the Parish Church of 
Llysfaen indicate that it is not only wrought 
in silver but of silver of the higher or Bri- 
tannia standard, namely 958.3 of silver in 
1000 of silver-copper alloy. The Act of 
1697-8 (8 and 9 Wm. III. c. 8) was passed 
to check the melting of silver coin (925 in 
1000) which was being extensively done for 
the manufacture of silver plate, and from 
that year until 1720 ‘‘ Britannia ”’ was the 
compulsory and sole standard for silver 


| plate. 


By the same Act it was ordained that the 


| worker’s mark should be expressed by the 


first two letters of his surname. This 
remained in force until 1739 (12 Geo. IL. 
c. 26) when existing punches were ordered 
to be destroyed, and the initials of the 
makers’ christian and surname to be sub- 


| stituted therefor. 


\the mark of Hugh 





There is a communion cup and paten at 
Byfield, Northants of the year 1697 bearing 
the maker’s mark RO within a shield, but 
with no device above the letters. This was 
Roberts of Newgate 
Street. Other ccntemporary silversmiths 
were Philip Roker, 1698; Alex. Reode, 
1697; Thomas Robinson, 1682-1710; Philip 
Rolles, 1704; Philip Rolles, junior, 1705; 
Nathl. Roe, 1710. Each of these makers 
has a device, peculiar to himself, in addition 
to the letters RO, to differentiate his work 
from Hugh Roberts, but the individual 
designs would require too much space to 
describe. If the Rev. T. Lircnip JONES 
would care to send me a rough sketch of the 
maker’s mark on the Llysfaen paten I might 
possibly be able to assist him to better 
purpose. J. PavuL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


Bradley’s ‘An Old Gate of 
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Remembering that the first two letters 
of the surname were adopted for use with the 
New Standard 1697-1720 the letters cannot 
be RC (perhaps possible if Welch !), but if 
they are RO then Chaffers’s ‘Gilda Auri- 
faborum ’ make ‘the following possible for 
1697-8 : 

Hugh Roberts, Newgate Street. 


' Ann Roman, Water-lane. 


Alex. Roode, Cannon Street. 
Phil. Rolles, Strand. 
Phil. Roker, Sherborne-lane. 

Ann Roman has some mark above the 
jetters within the ? shield, Alex. Roode 
above and below. A. G. KEeaty. 

Chaplain, Royal Navy, retd. 

Anglesey Road, Gosport. 


The initials R.O. beneath a dog couchant, 
and all enclosed in a shield, was the mark 
of Alexander Roode of Cannon Street, 
London, in 1697. 

WitiiAmM GILBERT. F.R.N.S. 


GRAMMAR OF STAGE Drirections (12 S. 
vii. p. 109).—I should not like to say too 
dogmatically why ‘‘ Enter Hamlet ” is found 
in stage directions of printed plays. To me 
the words appear to be those of command. 
From time immemorial producers and stage 
managers during the rehearsal of a play 
have stood with back to the empty audi- 
torium and from that position they have 
directed the actors’ movements viva voce. 
During rehearsals the performers stand 
alert behind the scenes, often quite out of 
sight of the stage manager, so that when 
the moment arrives that a character is 
wanted by the man in control, he calls out 
his orders thus ‘“‘ Enter Hamlet,” the actor 
at once hears, obeys, and appears in his 
position. For his exit he can better judge 
for himself, so whether his part says ‘ Exit 
Hamlet” in the imperative, or ‘“‘ Hamlet 
goes off’? matters but little to him as he is 
in @ position to judge for himself. I have 
referred to several French plays and there 
find ‘‘ Entre Hamlet’? meaning imperatively 
“Come on, Hamlet !’’ not ‘‘ Hamlet entre ” 
which is ‘‘Hamlet comes on.’’ Of course] 
all early play books were merely manuscripts 
containing the text to be spoken, with the 
stage manager’s instructions added for the 
guidance of future producers, they were not 
meant for reading by students. When 
printed they were not properly edited or 
they should have been slightly changed for 
the lay reader to peruse. Therefore while 





I think that “Enter Hamlet ” is right in 


a stage copy, this technical direction 
should be changed when the book is printed 
to be read by non-theatrical persons, who 
do not know or care about the stage 
manager’s notes, made and used by him 
for the production and reproduction of the 
text as an acting drama. 
ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
Lyceum Theatre, Strand, W.C. 


QuARR ABBEY: FOUNDATION CHARTER 
(12 S. vii. 332)—The list of witnesses to 
this Charter is given at the end of the text 
of the Charter in vol v. p. 316 of the new 
edition (1846) of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum.’ Here it is textually :— 

**Testibus hiis, Henrico de Am., Willielmo de 
Morevill, Gaufrido de Insula, Willielmo filio Ston, 
Willielmo filio Radulfi, Olivero Avenell, Roberto 
de Curcy, Roberto Trencard, Pagano Capellano, 
Willielmo capellano, magistro Thoma, Gaufrido 


de sancto Beneficio, Willielmo iilio Scone, 
Willielmo filio Veri, Reginaldo de Viana.” 
WE. A.B: €. 


Grindelwald. 


Dr. WHITEHEAD is not quite correct in 
saying that Quarr Abbey was one of the 
earliest settlements of Cistercians in England. 
I know T. W. Shore in a ‘A History of 
Hampshire ’ says it was so. Quarr Abbey 
was @ house of the Order of Savigny in 
Normandy, and was colonized from Savigny. 
But the Savigniac houses in England, of 
which Furness Abbey was the chief, were not 
surrendered to the Cistercian Order until 
1147. Furness disputed with Waverley for 
the position of the first Cistercian Abbey 
founded in England, on the ground that it 
had been founded at least two years earlier. 
But Furness did not enter the Cistercian 
Order until September 1147, and the question 
was finally settled in favour of Waverley in 
1232. H. P. Harr. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


CrysTaAL PALACE BAZAAR (128. vii. 309).— 
This building continued in use as a bazaar 
later than the seventies as mentioned by 
your correspondent. I went there as a 
child several times, certainly as late as 1886 
and possibly later. One great attraction 
which I remember very clearly was a con- 
fectioner with a stove who made barley 
sugar (query why “barley ’’?) and other 
sweets which were for sale. As far as I 
remember it was a long oval building with 
small stalls or booths all round, and the 
confectioner and other stalls in the centre. 
It always appeared to be full of people, 
largely children, but whether these were 
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visitors or assistants connected with the 
stalls I cannot now say. Anyhow I have 
reason to believe that it continued for some 
years as a bazaar after the date I mention. 
D. A. H. Mosss. 
78 Kensington Park Road, W. 


Bottrite TicKeETS OR WINE LABELS (12 8. 
vii. 330).—Owing to the fact that they 
were formerly exempt from being _hall- 
marked, it is extremely difficult to find out 
the age of wine labels. 

The London Museum has a collection which 
no doubt J. C. would be allowed to examine. 
Some are hall-marked but many not. 

Very old wine bottles have oval excrescences 
with figures on them and these may have 
originated the labels. When wine was drawn 
from a cask the same bottle would be used 
over and over again, every cask having its 
own set of bottles; but when- wine came to 
be sold in bottles a label had to be hung on 
to these to distinguish one from the other. 

M. H. S. 


By the Act of 1739 (12 Geo. II. ¢. 26) 
certain wares are exempted from the opera- 
tions of assaying and hall-marking, but they 
are nearly all such as are wrought in gold. 

By the Act of 1789 (30 Geo. III. c. 31) 
particular wares wrought in silver are also 
exempted. The exceptions include silver 
wares not weighing five pennyweights each 
except certain articles specifically mentioned, 
among which ‘‘ Bottle Tickets ’’ are sche- 
duled. Bottle Tickets therefore were 
excepted out of the exemption and are 
liable to be assayed and hall-marked what- 
ever their weight. J. Paut pr Castro. 


“OvER AGAINST CATHERINE STREET IN 
THE STRAND” (12 S. vii. 321).—In this 
article Catherine Street is much in evidence. 
But why called Catherine Street ? I have 
access to no archeological books on London 
and its old suburbs, but in this connection 
the extract which I append may be of interest 
not only for its mention of &@ shrine of St. 
Katherine, but as affording evidence also of 
another place-name apparently in or near 
to the Strand. I have not been able, owing 
to continued absence from London, to 
consult the original record, which I regret, 
as the translation is not without some 
ambiguity, but I give it as it appears in one 
of the volumes of Patent Rolls published by 
the Record Commissioners :— 

Patent Rolls, 20 Ric. IT. (1397), June 2, West- 
minster.—‘‘ Pardon at the supplication of the 
King’s knight, Baldwyn Radynton, of Roger de 











Swynerton of Chebsey, Co. Stafford, for the death, 


of Jobn de Ipstones, chivaler, &c., killed op 
Tuesday next before St. Matthew in the 17th 
year (1393), as he was going from his house in 
Walbrook in the City of London to attend Parlia.. 
ment as knight of the Shire of Stafford with a 
single yeoman carrying his sword in accordance 
with the Proclamation, &c. The said Roger 
with his three servants being in the house and’ 
liberty of St. John without Smithfield perceiving 
the said John going thus unguarded and returning: 
as far as the lane opposite the chapel of St. Mary, 
Runswale, there assaulted John Joce and the 
said John Ipstones and killed the latter. Roger 
de Swynerton is also indicted for being there, 
armed with swords and bucklers, and for bein 
a principal in the said commission cf the felony, 
and also for with others pursuing the said Membey 
of Parliament as far as the Hermitage of St. 
Katherine continuing the felony up to West- 
minister.” 

It would seem as if the Hermitage of 
St. Katherine must have been further on 
than Catherine Street, and in any case 
Catherine Street in its name may be no 
reminiscent echo of St. Katherine’s shrine, 
but at any rate the coincidence here 
disclosed is not unworthy of remark. 

CHARLES SwWYNNERTON. 


Tue Hepces or ENGLAND (12 S. vii. 190, 
216, 236, 255).—Much useful information on 
this topic will be found in the following 
anonymous pamphlet :— 

“Enquiry into reasons for and against in- 
closing the open fields. Humbly submitted to 
all who have property in ther and especially the 
members of the British Legislature. Coventry : 
Printed by and for IT. Luckman, 1767. 8vo. 
pp. 40.” 

The subject closely interested our national 
hero as may be seen by reference to :— 

“Ingleby, Shakespeare and the enclosure of 
common fields at Welcombe, being a fragment of 
the private diary of Thomas Greene, 1614-17, 
reproduced in autotype, with transcript and 
notes. Birmingham, 1885. fo.” 

** Act for dividing and inclosing certain common 
fields....meadows, pastures, and other lands 
within the parish of old Stratford, 1774. fo.” 


W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


JupDGE Payne (12 S. vii. 232, 273, 338).— 
Sir Harry Pouanp has so excellently sum- 
marised the leading characteristics of this 
amiable public functionary that there is 
little to be added. Anyone, however, who 
is desirous of learning further details of 
Judge Payne will be well repaid by reading 
chapter xx. of ‘Bernhard Bar, &c.’ by the 
late Mr. Serjeant Robinson. Third Edition, 
1891, p. 220. 

Strange to remark, although Judge Joseph 
Payne seemed to possess all the virtues yet 
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Serjeant Robinson adds “he was looked 
upon as the hardest Judge on any Bench as 
regards the sentences he pronounced upon 
criminals. ”’ 

There is also a most affectionate reference 
to Judge Payne in ‘The Life and Work of 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,’ 
by Edwin Hodder, 1886, vol iii. chapter 31, 
PP 261-3. Lord Shaftesbury’s words are— 

“My dear old precious friend and_ fellow- 
worker....What shall I feel without him?... 
During five and twenty years we have been 
associates in the happy toil on behalf of the poor 
innocents of London.” 

’ FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


CoronaTION oF Louis XI. (12 8S. vii. 
289).—Mr. T. Percy ArmsTRONG should 
consult ‘Le Grand Larousse,’ in loc. for 
very ample verification of the “sacre ” of 
Louis XI. The last king of France sub- 
mitted to it was Charles X. (1820), of which 
ceremony the famous historical painter 
Gérard has left a picture. There is no 
mention of Charles XII. of Sweden having 
been crowned in France. 

Epwarp WEST. 


Misstnc Worps_ (12 8. vii. 232, 296, 338) — 
C. B. E,’s memory is at fault in ascribing to the 
first wite of George Meredith the lines, 

Come not when I am dead 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave. 
It is age they may have been quoted by this 
lady, but they are Lord Tennyson’s. In my copy 
of his poems they are indexed among ‘English 
Idylls and other Poems,’ under the reference 


‘Come not when I am dead.’ 
Wm. SELF WEEKS. 





Motes on Books. 


French Civilization from its Origins to the Close 
of the Middle Ages. By Albert Léon Guérard. 
(Fisher Unwin, 11. 1s.) 

As an Introduction to what is, perhaps the most 

deeply interesting study within the bounds of 

European history, this work:-may well be recom- 

mended. Critics will be apt to find fault with it 

much as one may with an anthology. In a 

selection from multitudinous well-known facts, as 

in a selection from the huge field of literature, no 
two minds will agree as to what claims are beyond 
gainsaying. Thus the present writer would 
have curtailed the chapters on prehistoric man 
in favour of a chapter or two at the end comparing 
the medieval civilization of France with that of 
the other countries of Europe, and illustrating 
both what the rest of Europe owes to France and 
what France to the rest of Europe. In general it 
may be said that distinctive French development 
is not sufficiently clearly brought out as such, 





considering, that is, the somewhat slender 
degree of knowledge evidently assumed in the 
student. 

The introductory chapter will please and 
stimulate the reader though some of the state- 
ments challenge objection ; as when our author 
says that ‘‘ Religion is the crown of culture.” 
The pages on French geography, and the French 
population and life as connected with this, are 
very well done; and the picture of Roman 
Gaul gives the main features clearly. 

Subsequent chapters, where the material to be 
dealt with is so greatly more abundant, suffer a 
little from the work having been conceived first 
as a University course. The chronological se- 
quence in development, almost impossible to 
convey orally over so large a field, is thereby 
weakened. 

On the other hand the account of the essential 
character, and the actual working out of feudalism 
is as good as any we have seen, and we found 
the chapters on medieval life and culture ad- 
mirable of their kind. 

M. Guérard’s view of Christianity and the sociaf 
conditions in France during the Middle Ages is 
that of which the best-known historical expression 
appears in the work of M. Luchaire. The chief 
note of this, representing the main trend of 
modern feeling and opinion, would seem to be a 
new familiarity—a rapprochement. The Middle 
Ages, whether scorned or over-praised, have for 
many generations been regarded as aloof and 
strange. The spiral of history—at a different 
altitude be it granted—is now turning towards 
them, a movement accelerated by the experience 
of the Great War, but having its origin many 
years before it, in the closer study of sources. 
M. Guérard makes a spirited and happy contribu- 
tion to that rapprochement. 

Here and there an omission might be remedied 
—e.g., does not the Cathedral of Soissons deserve 
mention ; ard a slip corrected—as on p. 166 where 
the Orders to which St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Bonaventura respectively belonged have become 
interchanged. And here and there occur enter- 
taining “‘ flings ” which might puzzle the beginner : 
as when we are told that ‘‘ Chateaubriand had 
still to dethrone the heathen gods from the temples 
of French poetry. The literary mind is tenacious 
in its worship of fallen idols ’’—which seems to us 
a meaningless epigram. But, on the whole, 
alike for its solid judgment, well chosen illustra- 
tion, and lively handling, we gratefully welcome 
this book as a good work of popularisation. 





Moby-Dick or the Whale. By Herman Melville. 
With an Introduction by Viola Meyneli. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 

TuIs is vol. 225 of ‘The World’s Classics,” and 

one of the best of the series. Miss Viola Meynell’s 

Introduction has a touch of extravagance about 

it: but in an age where things must be writ very 

large if they are to stand out and attract their 
due attention, one need not cavil at her enthu- 
siasm. -It will put a new reader in the right 
mood, and on the right tack of expectation in 
regard to a marvellous book, in which the secrets 
of the sea are opened up with the knowledge of 

a true sea-farer and the genius of a great writer. 

The human beings, figuring on that mighty 

scene are conceived so generously, their tears and 
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laughter drawn from such depths and rendered 
in so lively a way, that they and their adventures 
seem proper mates for the sea. 

Of all American works of genius, this book 
seems to us to come nearest to the English 
ethos—whereby it both gains and loses: for, to 
the real lover of literature, the special quality of 
a country is precious. It was first published in 
New York in 1851—the author being then in the 
prime of early manhood. Its vigorous grasp of 
facts, its sturdy philosophy and its force of imagi- 
nation are conveyed in writing that may not, in 
truth, be “ absolutely unsurpassed ” but, never- 
theless, sounds a splendid diapason securely 
adequate to everything for which it is employed. 


The Library. Fourth Series, Vol. I., No. 2. 
Transactions of the Biblioaraphical Saciety 
New Series, Voi. I., No.z. (Humphrey Milford, 
5s. net.) 

THis interesting number sani 1ins an account of 

the Daniel Press at Frome and Oxford from the 

pen of Mr. Madan, with a facsimile of Dr. Daniel’s 
printer’s mark; a long and careful paper by 

Mr. Henry "Thomas on the output of Spanish 

books in the sixteenth century ; a short abstract 

of a suggestive paper on Colard Mansion by 

Mr. Seymour de Ricci and a note by Dr. Crawfurd 

on W. Hoare’s portrait of Fope Winchester 

Printers and Booksellers are discussed by the 

Winchester City Librarian, Mr. Cecil Piper, and 

the division of rare English books between 

England and the United States by Mr. A. W. 

Pollard. 


A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary. 
Reprinted from The Essex Review, vol. xxix., 
October 1920; By Edward Gepp = (6d. post 
free 7d.) 

AT p. 239 of vol. vi. of the current series we had 

pleasure in reviewing a meritorious little work 

which is destined, we think, to form the nucleus 
of an Essex Dialect Dictionary. The author has 
continued his labours with such zeal and to such 
good purpose that he can now offer his readers 
between one and two hundred further words, 
many of them yielding nothing in picturesque 
or linguistic value to the best in the longer list. 

Those who possess the original work should cer- 

tainly add to it this supplement, which, besides 

the newly-recorded words contains some good 
notes on grammar, and a little illustrative humour. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 


to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion jn 
our columns should bear the name and address otf 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
@ guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume ndexes and Titl+-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad, 


BRITISH MUSEUM SEKARCHKS 
undertaken. Pedigrees a speciality Also copying.—Box 21§ 
The Athenwum Press, 11 & 13 Bream’s Bui ings, London, BO.4, | 


Bo0KS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOK 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wante, 
Topography, Archeology, Genealogy. Biography Court Memoirs, 
List free —-BAKER’S Great Bookshop. 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





(HE AUTHOR'S “HAIRLESS: -PAPER-PAD,. 


The LEADENHALU PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW 
ST. GEORGES KOAD SOUTHWARK, 8.F 1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with bevfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 88. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket siz3, 58. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage ls. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


The Publisher is particularly in need of back © 
numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES for the 
following dates, and would be pleased to pur | 
chase a limit-d numberof copies at 2s. 6d. each, © 
Nov. 5th, 1910; Nov. 19, 1910;. April, 1917. 





GENERAL INDEX | 


ELEVENTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now approaching comple 
tion, and will be published very shortly. 


Copies will be available bound in cl. th to match 
Publisher’s Covers for the Eleventh Series, at 
£1 1s. net, or, if preferred, unbound at 18s. 6d. net. 


Orders should now be placed with Booksellers, 
or, if desired, copies may be had direct from 
The Publisher, ‘Notes and Queries,’ Printi 
House Square, London, E.C 4, at the prices quail : 
above, post fre». 3 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDING CASES 


VOL. VI. 
(January to June, 1920) 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


are now available. 
In green cloth, gold blocked. 

These Cases may be ordered through Bo ksellers, or — 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THK TIMES | 
OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each post free. 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bi 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge 
4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THe 
PUBLISHER, and marked “BINDIN'+ ORDER.” The © 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the same — 
time, under separate cover. : 





THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited,) 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 








